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The Ambiguous Beginning 


*“ Now there was a man of Benjamin whose name was 
Kish . . . and he had a son whose name was Saul, a 
choice young man and a goodly; and there was not 
among the children of Israel a goodlier person than he ; 
from his shoulders and upward he was higher than any 
of the people.” 


—1 Samuel ix. 1, 2. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 
3 


The Ambiguous Beginning 


THERE is nothing of such interest as the 
history of a human soul. The story of 
any heart that ever sinned or suffered or 
sorrowed, is in a very real sense part of 
our own story. At the depths we are 
all one ; face to face with the elementary 
conditions of life we are all one. It is 
only the things of the world that separate 
us into classes and nations ; only geo- 
graphical features or differences at the 
most of genius or of temperament. In 
Christ, there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free,— 
because among the souls of men, there 
is no such division. Sorrow is not 
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: zt) 
confined to any race or class ; neither is | 


joy, or fear, or love, or faith. At the 
level of these emotions, we are all one, | 
—citizens not of this country or that, | 
but of the city which hath the foundations, a 
whose builder and maker is God. Strange 
indeed is it, that one heart understands 
another through all the world, and 
through all the ages; that any human 
experience truly endured and truthfully 
expressed awakens sympathy and under- 
standing everywhere. Strange indeed 
is this fellowship of the spirit, this deep 
underlying unity in man, strange and full 
of promise. For the day of the Lord 
may after all not be at the end of weari- 
some centuries, to be attained only at 
the close of things. The foundation of 
God’s everlasting kingdom is already 
laid ; man is already one, beneath all 
his disguises ; and deeply considered, is 
waiting for the touch of some new light, 
ite) 
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or for the pressure of some awful need, 
to know that the human race is one. 
x * % * 

In the holy Scripture, a life wherever 
it is described, is described truthfully. 
T do not mean simply that the facts are 
given correctly, and that the final estimate 
is just. I mean rather that the man is 
always described in his relation to eternal 
things, to righteousness, to conscience ; 
he is always seen in the light of his own 
inner life ; and he stands or falls accord- 
ing as he meets the private demands 
of his own nature and his own sense of 
God. It is this unbending loyalty to 
truth which makes holy Scripture the hand- 
book of the soul. Abraham, Jacob, Saul, 
David—they are all men of like passions 
with ourselves, men placed, without their 
own consent, in a certain relationship to 
the questions of their own time, men who 
have taken up a certain attitude towards 
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God’s dealings with them, men who in 
consequence are living with themselves 
either happily or unhappily, either peace- 
fully or in the midst of fears. 

I propose to ponder the story, as the 
Scriptures tell it of Saul ; to enter as far 
as our insight permits us into the life of | 
the man, trying to see what the particular | 
battle was to which God called him, testing | 
his soul ; and how he failed,—for the story / 
of Saul is the story of one who failed. 

*k * 2 * 

There is no more striking figure in 
Scripture,—to myself, none more pathetic, 
—than Saul, the first king of Israel. He 
is the first man whose history is traced 
with fulness and detail. We have every 
set of circumstances, every line of influ- 
ence which combined to form his character. 
This is of the utmost value for the just 
estimate of any life. When all is said 
we are never qualified to judge one 
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another. We misjudge one another be- 
cause we do not know one another. We 
know what one does ; we do not know 
what he has to resist. To attempt to 
understand why a life was what it was 
and not something else, is not to justify 
er approve of that life. No pressure of 
circumstances, no_ assault of tendencies 
must ever be held to o justify an action 
or a Course of action which the man at 
the moment _ knew to_be wrong. To 
hold that we are re always morally account- 
able, is to be contending for the last 
sanctuary’ of our belief in God. Sin is 
always a personal misdeed and is possible 
only with the yielding of the will. But 
it increases, our charity when we know 
that the one who failed had a hard battle. 
* * %* * 

We shall not at this point anticipate 
what our conclusion shall be as to Saul’s 
life. Perhaps only God can draw 
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conclusions,—for only God knows every- 
thing and can know the very things 
which decide whether in the last push a 
man stood or fell. Using our common 
standards of judgment, Saul was a failure ; 
he died a violent death amid the ruins 
of his country. He began to break 
down in _the prime of his manhood, in 
the height ‘of his power,—a fact which 
in itself is “worth pondering. The day 
one can say to oneself, ‘‘ I am now pretty 
secure, I have now arrived at the place 
to which in my heart of hearts I was 
always making ”’—that is a critical day. 
The sense of insecurity, the spur of some 
necessity, the presence of some danger, 
the possibility of life still turning against 
us—if these are withdrawn, then, it 
would seem by a thousand illustrations, 
a man loses an element which 1s essential 
to his proper life. In this life we stand 
on sloping ground, and the moment we 
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presume, the moment we sit down, we 
begin to slip from our place. The day 
when a man stands upon the summit of 
his ambition has been for many a fatal 
day, for from that day they have ceased 
to strive, they have ceased to pray ; 
they have become arrogant, self-sufficient. 
If we had eyes to see what goes on 
in the depths of human souls, we should 
see that the delicate fibres are no longer 
open towards the infinite, but are turned 
inwards and are closed. Saul broke down 
in_his_ prime. He began to fail, to 
shrink, from the time when his place in 
the world seemed secure. 

But, I repeat, only God can judge a 
life and can say on what side the balance 
stands. No man was ever quite true to 
himself. ‘“‘ The world has never got 
their best from the greatest of its chil- 
dren.”’ No life ever beat all its music 
out. No life ever maintained the level 
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of its own best hours. There is always 
something lost in the expression. The 
deepest utterance of every one who 
knows himself, is “ peccavi’’—I have 
sinned ; I have not been true to myself ; 
I have not been true to God even as I 
have known God. No picture was ever 
so beautiful as the image of it in the 
artist’s soul. ‘The whole truth about us 
‘is not to be gathered from our per- 
formances: there is something which 
is even more essentially ours—the dreams 
we have dreamed, the protests we have 
made against ourselves, and our tears. 
We thank God for that quaint idea 
of a psalmist that God “ keeps all our 
tears in a bottle.’ ‘We must not 
trust profession, only performance,” says 
Chiappino, in “A Soul’s Tragedy.” 
“No,” says Ogniben, “ On the contrary, 
ever judge of men by their professions ! 
For though the bright moment of 
16 
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promising is but a moment and cannot be 
prolonged, yet if sincere in its extravagant 
goodness, why, trust it and know the 
man by it, I say, not by his performance 
which is half the world’s work, interfere 
as the world needs must with its accidents 
and circumstances: the profession was 
purely the man’s own. I judge people 
by what they might be, not are nor will 
be.” “* All I aspired to be, and was not, 
comforts me.” 

There is danger in sentiments of that 
kind as there is danger in any generous 
sentiment, on which nevertheless, as on 
bread of God sent down from Heaven, 
man has done all His great work. 
Every insight into the human soul which 
has gospel in it is dangerous, in the sense 
that a man may wrest it to his own 
destruction. 

%* * * * 
It explains much with regard to Saul, 
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that he was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
the Celtic tribe among the twelve. ‘There 
are other types of men. There are those 
who are born with a slow pulse, not 
easily liable to enthusiasm or to the 
reactions from enthusiasm towards des- 
pair. ‘These are the safe people in any 
community. , They form the steady 
ground-force, the average body of opinion 
on which a strong nation builds itself. 
They modify and control the revolu- 
tionary spirit. If at times they are re- 
actionaries, and stand in the way; at 
other times they inspire confidence. But 
it is never from men of even pulse that 
the prophets arise,,or the poets, or the 
apostles, or the martyrs. These are 
always of the tribe of Benjamin,—men 
with a flame smouldering in their blood, 
who are doomed to taste life iz extremis, 
at its heights and depths, who fall into 
bondage to an idea and become possessed 
18 
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and consumed by it; who tire of life 
on the level plain and become sullen and 
mischievous, if they must live tamely. 
Saul was of that fiery tribe, as was also 
his great namesake, Saul of Tarsus, the 
apostle Paul; who could never be any- 
thing by halves: who opposed Christ 
with all his resources, and afterwards, 
when he had learned his mistake, and had 
gone out of the world for three years, 
came back and gave himself to Christ 
with a thoroughness which is still the 
rebuke and despair of us all. 

You cannot judge men of this quality 
according to the headlines of copy-books. 
Their inconsistency is only a loftier kind 
of consistency. They live by the heart 
and must render instant obedience to 
every fresh impulse. But enthusiasm 
has its penalties. Those floodings of 
the heart are followed by fierce reactions 
in which the man dwells in total darkness. 
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Even St. Paul—the greatest of the 
Benjamites—had his lonely hours when 
it seemed to him that everything was in 
vain. But he had seen the face of Jesus 
Christ—and that helped him to round 
those dark promontories of the mind, 
where the soul of a man looks out upon 
a twilit sea,—and there our Saul went 
down. 
* % * % 

Saul’s life began in favourable circum- 
stances, and from the first he wins our 
admiration. He was a choice young 
man and a goodly . . . from his shoul- 
ders up he was higher than any of the 
people. 

When he stood among the men of 
Israel, Samuel could say of him, ‘‘ See 
ye him whom the Lord hath chosen, 
that there is none like him among all 
the people”. Not only had hea princely 
bearing; he had many traits of a princely 
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mind. He was modest even to a fault. 
When Samuel first spoke to him of the 
kingship, Saul resented the prophet’s 
interference: “‘Am I not a Benjamite? 
of the smallest tribes of Israel ? and my 
family the least of the families of the 
tribe of Benjamin? wherefore then 
speakest thou so to me?” 

When he returned to his father’s 
house—having in the interval been 
anointed king, though secretly,—his uncle 
‘said, “* Tell me, I pray thee, what Samuel 
said unto thee”. ‘“‘ And Saul said unto 
his uncle, ‘ He told us plainly that the 
asses were found’ ; but of the matter of 
the kingdom whereof Samuel spoke, he 
told them not.” 


On the day of his election, when the | 


people were eager to honour him, Saul 
could nowhere be found; and only 


afterwards was he discovered hiding — 


among the stuff. He had to be dragged 
21 
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out to the light, compelled to stand up 
before them all when for the first time the 
men of Israel cried “God save the 
King”’. 

He had at one time a most tender 
heart. It was the call of pity that led 
him to take up his work as king. For 
after his appointment Saul had gone 
home, and was living in his father’s 
house as though no honour had come 
to him. But one day he heard a wailing 
cry near Jabesh, a cry such as arises in 
the East at the tidings of a calamity, 
and he asked, ‘‘ What aileth the people 
that they weep?” He learned that the 
children of Ammon had crossed the 
border of Gilead and were harrying his 
countrymen in their homes. Then it 
was that the strong man arose. In that 
moment he understood for what reason 
he had come into the world, understood 
also the meaning of his secret anointing. 

22 
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| The Benjamite awoke in him : the spirit 
| of the Lord came upon him. 


| * * * * 


In other days, when his mind was 
darkened by madness—for without doubt 
Saul suffered from an intermittent dis- 
order of the reason—when his heart was 
| eaten up with jealousy and remorse, he 
still had gleams at times of his own 
royal and magnanimous spirit. He loved 


to have David near him, to play to him, 
when his mind was dark and sick. He 
would scarcely let him out of his sight. 
If he looked round and the old trouble 
threatened to engulf him, he would cry, 
“‘ Wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse 
to meat?” 


* * * * 


But Saul lost his way. The bright 
morning was darkened long before the 
evening came. ‘The spirit of the Lord 
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departed from him and an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled (terrified) him. 

Thereafter we see him sinking, grasp- 
ing at this and that to stay his fall ; 
pleading with Samuel not to forsake him, 
—and we cannot hold Samuel blameless ; 
tampering with superstition and the black 
arts as strong men will,—wrestling with 
their own sense of failure, seeking to 
compose the unquietness of their souls. 
We see him seeking pathetically for the 
help of Samuel, even after Samuel was 
dead. And at last we see him with his 
sons around him, dying on the field of 
battle with a certain greatness ; a tragic 
figure contending with inevitable fate ! 
We cannot speak lightly of Saul when we 
remember how he died ; when we recall 
the dignity which misfortune had not 
destroyed, the greatness, the force, the 
manhood, which were there at his call 
even to the end. 
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David, whom superficial people might 
regard as merely his rival, David, who 
knew him, recalling him, and thinking 
over everything, could find nothing to 
say but this : ‘‘ The wild roe, the gazelle, 
the pride and glory of Israel is slain. 
How are the mighty fallen |” 
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IT 
The Part that Samuel Played 


“Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves 
together and came to Samuel unto Ramah; and said 
unto him, Behold thou art old and thy sons walk not in 
thy ways: now make us a King to judge us like all the 
nations. 

“But they displeased Samuel when they said, Give us 
a King to judge us.” 

—1 Samuel viii. 4-6. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 
II 


The Part that Samuel Played 


Any study of King Saul, which would be 
complete or even intelligible, discovering 
the principles of his life, must take account 
of Samuel. That prophet played a great 
part in his history. It was he who dis- 
covered Saul and anointed him King. 
It was he who explained to the new king 
what were the conditions on which alone 
God would prosper him. In other words, 
it was he who set Saul out upon the 
journey of his life. 

In the days that followed, Samuel 
rebuked Saul and warned him against 
his growing disobedience. And at last, 
when Saul seemed to have chosen his 
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own way for ever, Samuel withdrew from 
him: “From that time Samuel went 
no more to see Saul until the day of his 
death : nevertheless Samuel mourned 
for Saul.” Is not all this very like—in 
its broad outlines—the story of many a 
life? We all begin with possibilities. 
There is a Kingdom which we are chosen 
and are appointed to rule. We all of 
us meet. the prophet of God and have 
words with him in private—in the morn- 
ing of our life. There is an edge to our 
conscience until we turn it. There is a 
native modesty in our soul until we 
destroy it. There is no life without its 
early vision, its direct sense of right and 
duty. There is no life which has not 
met the prophet of God somewhere by 
the way. But those early visions, if 
they are refused, only return to trouble 
us. We have it in our power to silence 
the man of God in our soul. Step by 
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step, deed by deed, the prophet may 
withdraw, until we lose his form in the 
haze of our confused and disheartened 
life. ‘‘ Samuel came no more to see Saul 
until the day of his death : nevertheless 
Samuel mourned for Saul.” Samuel 
stands for God ; and Saul is just any one of 
ourselves ; and the Kingdom which he held 
for a time and lost is the Kingdom of 
God in our own life, the sense of the 
possibilities of our souls. Saul without 
Samuel was lost. From the day of their 
open breach, it was only a question of 
time. Without Samuel he was lost, as 
a ship is already lost, if there is no 
soul on board, no governing mind ; 
and if she is bearing down on a lee 
shore. 

This is the very heart of tragedy— 
when a human soul has unshipped its 
only pilot, overturned or quenched its 
private light, and at the depths remains 
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obstinate and alone. Life will do all 
the rest. Life will provide rocks enough 
for the catastrophe. 

Such seems to me to be the moral 
and religious teaching, the eternal signifi- 
cance and present value of the relations 
between Samuel and Saul as they are 
described. God gives to each one a lamp 
trimmed and ready ; and we may neglect 
it so that it only smokes and dies. A man 
may quench the moral and religious 
promise of his early days, and go down 
the later slopes of life without God and 
without hope in the world. 


* * * * 


And now let us consider the circum- 
stances which brought these two together, 
having our eyes for the time being chiefly 
upon Samuel. 

Of all the experiences in life which 
try the quality of a man, exposing him 
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to the very soul, none is so keen as that 
which came to Samuel about the time 
of Saul. He was virtually deposed, set 
aside, and asked to appoint a successor. 
That would be a bitter cup in any case ; 
but there were circumstances in this 
case which made it a peculiarly keen 
trial., 

For one thing, Samuel was an old 
man at the time. “It came to pass 
when Samuel was old.”’ Youth has 
compensations and need not take failure 
too tragically. Youth has an amazing 
power of revival. To be defeated here, 
is only to seek victory elsewhere. We 
have life before us. We say, “ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? There 
are years to come and the world is 
wide.” 

But it must all be different when we 
are older, and when we are old. By 
that time we have taken root ; and our 
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powers, however enlarged and disciplined 
they may be, are not so elastic or fluid. 
If, being old, we are of no use in the 
world in the work we are doing, we can 
never be of use. 

This is what happened to Samuel. 
The Elders came to him and said, in 
effect: ‘“‘ Your day is past; you are 
behind the times ; in short, you are old. 
We want to be like our neighbours. 
We want a King to lead us out to battle.” 
The Elders said in effect: ‘‘ You are 
done”’. 

It was a cruel thing to say. It was 
like the cruelty of unmitigated nature. 
It was the crude application of ‘“‘ The 
survival of the fittest,” or ‘‘ Devil 
take the hindmost.” It was an ex- 
ample of “natural law in the spiritual 
world”. 

Had these Elders come to Samuel 
forty or twenty years earlier, he would 
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have withered them with scorn. For he 
was a strong man ; and twenty or forty 
years earlier he was still young. But 
“it came to pass when Samuel was 
old’”’. There was nothing for him but 
to listen—to submit, and to think his own 
thoughts! 

Another circumstance which made this 
decision of the Elders peculiarly painful 
was that, at the time, Samuel had other 
troubles nearer home. His two sons 
were giving him a sore heart. 

Now there is no doubt that a private 
misery of the kind would make him the 
more sensitive to any public blame. 
Samuel was at one of those points when 
even a little sympathy has the most 
extraordinary power to lift up our heart, 
and when, for the same reason, even a 
breath of suspicion or criticism completes 
our overthrow, for we feel that we can 
suffer no more. 
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When Samuel might have taken com- 
fort in his public work and retained his 
own self-respect by the help of his public 
interests, ‘“‘all the Elders of Israel 
gathered themselves together unto Ramah 
and said unto him, ‘‘ Behold, thou art 
old and thy sons walk not in thy ways. 
Now make a King to judge us like all 
the nations ?” 

I said a moment ago that this behaviour 
of the Elders, coming upon him as it did 
when his heart was sore about his sons, 
would for that reason be the harder to 
bear. 

On second thoughts, that was a super- 
ficial and off-hand thing for me to say of 
what really happens in the soul of a 
strong man on a dark day. 

The fact is, there is nothing which so 
enables one to “bear the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune”’, to be 
quiet in the midst of some failure which 
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all the world knows about, as to have’ 
all the time some deeper sorrow, some 
burden nearer to the heart of which 
the world knows nothing. 

As a vessel can only hold its measure 
of water, and, if you will pour in more, 
the water must run over and away, so his 
rejection by the Elders may have seemed 
a far-away thing to Samuel, since his 
heart was already full of a more intimate 
sorrow. 

It is thus at times that God deals 
with us. He delivers us from smaller 
cares by sending us a great care. For 
when we can still complain, it is a 
proof that we are in shallow water. 
In the depths we do not complain ; 
we do not suffer any mean or paltry 
agony. We endure. We pray. Or we 
despair. A great Cross delivers us 
from small crosses ; even as one who 
is drowning and is intent upon his life 
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never stops to realise that he is getting 
_ Wet. 

Observe how as a matter of fact Samuel 
behaved. It is a lesson for us all. We 
read “‘ The thing displeased Samuel when 
they said, give us a king to judge us. 
And Samuel prayed unto the Lord.” 
“He prayed unto the Lord”. He did 
not trust himself to say at once all that 
was in his heart. Perhaps this request 
for a king was inspired by God. Perhaps 
in God’s plan his day was indeed past. 
Therefore he prayed, in order that he 
might see things quietly and on the 
whole. 

It is a great instruction to take 
your troubles, your questions with you 
and see how they look, or whether 
you still feel them, when you are 
alone with God. This was what Jean 
Paul Richter intended when he said 
with equal truth and beauty, that ‘‘ each 
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day should close for us with a look at 
the stars”’. 


* *— ar x 


We must interpret what follows some- 
what in this way. When Samuel had 
thought over the situation, he came to 
certain conclusions. He was quite sure 
that the wish for a king was wrong and was 
the beginning of troubles. Better for a 
people, as for a man, to live by the direct 
call of God. But he recognized the 
facts. A King was inevitable once the 
_ idea of a King was in the air. They 
would have a king. Therefore he 
accepted that; but under protest. It 
was not the best that could have happened: 
but he would make the best of it. Like 
a good man and leader he would not 
sulk in his tent, but guide the new spirit 
of his time. Having reached this con- 
clusion, he threw himself into the work 
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that lay before him. If King there must 
be he would see to it that the very best 
man was chosen. 

Contrast this attitude which Samuel 
~ took up with the attitude which he might 
have taken up, the attitude to which one 
is tempted in circumstances of that kind. 
He might have said, ‘I shall let them 
alone. I resign! I withdraw! They 
may count on me no more! I could 
help them still ; but I will not! They 
shall learn by their own follies to esteem 
me! I shall watch them making 
mistakes, and I shall rejoice in silence ! 
I shall see disasters gathering and 
T “shall keep clear: of them1 ~ They 
will run their heads against some wall. 
Hallelujah !” 

But had Samuel behaved in that way we 
should have known what to think of him. 
It is what we ought to think of ourselves 
if ever—because we are thwarted in some 
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way and because our way has not been 
taken, we abandon a cause. If the 
cause is good, we cannot send in our 
resignation—I.mean to man. We must 
hand it in to God! If we resign 
in any cause of God, we must do it 
in an interview with Him face to face, 
alone. 

But, observe Samuel ! He discovered 
the man who should be King, the man 
most likely to succeed. There was not 
a goodlier in all Israel. A warrior with 
a brave heart, yet a man modest and 
retiring. One, therefore, who could lead 
an army, and who at the same time 
would be likely to walk humbly before 
God. Samuel did more than that. He 
introduced Saul to the people. He 
openly paid honours to his rival, to 
the man who had been chosen over 
him. 

It was one of those sights, which, 
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whenever it happens amongst us, does 
every one good. It is the choicest out- 
come of the spirit of Christ. To be done 
with all self-seeking, to love the cause 
better than one’s own interest, to esteem 
each the other better than himself, to look 
not only on our own things but on the 
things of others, to believe ‘‘ on occasion ”’ 
as Cromwell asked the Scot Kirk to 
believe, that it is possible we may be 
mistaken, that is the very spirit of our 
Christianity, the thing for which we 
pray when we say: “Let the same 
mind be in us that was in Christ 
Jesus—who humbled himself and took 
the form of a servant.” 

It is but one step from the natural 
man to the spiritual man ; one step from 
selfishness to Christlikeness. It is a 
short step. But when a man takes a step 
like this that Samuel took, he takes a 
step across his own heart. 
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“He is crucified, nevertheless he 
lives,” said the apostle. Nay, more 
than that we may truthfully say : He is 
crucified, therefore and in consequence, 
he lives. 
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III 
The Place of Accident 


** And the asses of Kish, Saul’s father, were lost, and 

Kish said to Saul his son: ‘ Take now one of the servants 
* with thee, and arise, go, seek the asses.’ 

** And when Samuel saw Saul, the Lord said unto 
him: ‘ Behold the man whom I spake to thee of ;_ this 
same shall reign over my people.’ ” 

—1 Samuel ix. 3, 17. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 
III 
The Place of Accident 


THOSE two verses have started in my own 
mind two lines of reflection, not confined 
to Saul ; but dealing with certain features 
of all human lives. ‘The earlier verse 
tells us that it was in seeking for his 
father’s lost asses, that Saul found his 
own career and came upon his destiny. 
It all happened, as we say, through a mere 
accident. 

Possibly if we could see things from 
the further side of them,—from the side 
of God—we should find that there is no 
such thing strictly speaking as accident. 
But, speaking with such powers as we 
have, we confess that there is an element 
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in all lives which we call accident or 
chance. It goes to form the career and 
destiny of each of us. We all of us meet 
something by the way which, as a matter 
of fact, determines certain sides of our 
life for ever. We have not the control 
of all the forces which go to the making 
of each of us. There is something out- 
side of us, incalculable, not subject to 
our will, which is in constant touch with 
us. 

Accidents, circumstances, need not 
indeed have power to make or mar 
our soul, our character, whilst they need 
not have any influence over the quality 
and dispositon of our personal life ; and 
yet as a matter of fact they do decide to a 
very great degree the direction which our 
life on its outward side shall take, and 
do settle the kind of battle in which each 
of us in particular has to engage. 

Are there not many facts in your lives, 
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who are reading these pages—and these 
not the trivial facts, but the important and 
decisive ones—which you can trace back 
toa particular day and hour, and to some 
incident, trifling it may have seemed at 
the time, which, as you see now, was 
a turning point in your life—an incident 
from which your entire life seems to have 
been nothing but a consequence ? 

You may look back across the years 
until they all seem to converge and 
narrow to a point, a date, a word spoken, 
a face seen,—and now you see that your 
whole life, all that you have come to 
be, in the region both of circumstances and 
of personal character, was wrapt up in 
that hour. 

Saul looking for one thing and finding 
another ; Saul setting out carelessly and 
meeting on the way something in which 
his very fate lay concealed—is a parable 
of what is happening in the world every 
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day. ‘‘ We know not what a day or an 
hour may bring forth ’—that is a very 
old observation about our life. When we 
repeat that proverb, we use it—like 
almost all other proverbs, for we use 
proverbs when faith is dim, when we are 
walking, not by the inspiration of God, 
but by our own best wisdom—(when we 
repeat that proverb) we use it as a warn- 
ing against all pride or presuming. We 
mean: take care! Life like nature is 
capable of catastrophes, or, at the least, 
your foot may slip |! It is a reminiscence 
of our primitive terror that for the most 
part, when we imagine and predict, it is 
something sinister, something which will 
destroy our peace. 

But the chance of life must not be 
conceived as only evil. Believing in 
God, there must be many an opening yet 
for all of us into something Jetter than 
we have attained. 
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_ There are minds which instinctively 
anticipate evil or hostile things. 

Perhaps this is a safer extreme position 
than the opposite,—the kind of mind 
which in a dreamy way supposes that 
somehow the right thing will be sure to 
turn up. 

For the kind of mind which has a 
tendency to fear has also a tendency to 
be on guard, and to take precautions. 
Such a mind goes out armed. 

But the proper attitude is neither to 
imagine evil on/y, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to imagine that it matters 
not how carelessly or idly we live, 
how slackly we hold ourselves, things 
will be sure to turn somehow to our 
advantage. 

The proper course is in whatever lot, 
God working through life has placed us, to 
do our best, our highest : and our very 
faith invites us to believe that we shall 
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none of us miss what God has in store 
for us. 

And certainly every faithful life which 
to-day is bearing up under some strain, 
enduring some difficulty, without lower- 
ing the flag of honour or self-respect, 
(every such life) has the right to believe 
that to-morrow or next day or one day 
for sure, “ though now they see not the 
bright light that is in the cloud, a wind 
will come and cleanse the sky ”. 


% * * * 


Our second reflection, also beginning 
with the case of Saul, has to do with 
matters which come home to all of us. 
““ And when Samuel saw Saul, the Lord 
said unto him: ‘ Behold the man whom 
I spake to thee of ; this same shall reign 
over my people.’ ” 

We, who are aware of the after-history 
of King Saul, know that .this meeting 
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with Samuel was the turning point of 
his life. 

But for this meeting Saul might have 
lived a simple life, in harmony with 
himself and his lot, amongst the hills of 
Benjamin. He might have been known 
to his tribesmen as a brave man, who did 
not know his own worth. 

Had he never met the prophet, he 
might have lived happily, and died in 
peace. It was this meeting with Samuel 
which brought into the life of Saul the 
stuff out of which tragedy arises. It 
was this call of God which introduced 
Saul to private misery, which broke in 
upon the man’s natural peace and put 
him within the play of forces which 
pulled him this way and that, compelling 
him to choose and act in a world altogether 
beyond his knowledge and experience. 

In a very true sense, the call to be 
King, to leave his simple way of living, 
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was the cause of all the troubles which 
afterwards came upon Saul,—troubles so 
great and so wholly beyond Saul’s style 
of mind to understand and deal with, 
that his reason gave way under the 
strain and agitation and sense of strange- 
ness which they brought with them. 

It was this new world of privilege and 
of responsibility (for the two cannot be 
separated) it was this new world dawning 
upon Saul which destroyed for ever his 
peace of mind. 

All that follows is the strain and 
travail of the soul, by which Saul strove 
to understand his own new world and 
to be master of himself in it. 

* * * %* 

Now there we come in sight of an 
ultimate truth: this, namely : that it is 
because man somehow and somewhere 
has received the call of God, that he can 
never be content with the mere natural 
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life—can never be content to go back 
to Benjamin so to speak—but must 
urge forward half-blindly and liable to 
dark misgivings. 

This is the secret of men’s unrest ; 
of his fallings-away, so terrible to him- 
self, and of his amazing moods of prayer 
and faith when he seeks with an awful 
anxiety to recover lost ground and to be 
at peace with himself ; this is the secret ; 
like Jacob he is wrestling alone with an 
angel in the dark. 

This unrest is like the unquietness of 
the sea which cannot rest, for it feels the 
strain and pull of a heavenly influence. 

To speak more simply, there is a sense 
in which we may say that people escape 
much pain and self-questioning who have 
never heard of a higher life, who have not 
seen the face of God. 

It is the vision of God which shakes 
us from our natural ease. We can 
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imagine a being with body and soul to 
suit, who is not haunted and incited by 
God, and who, therefore, is happy. But 
such a being is no true man. 

It is our capacity for the ideal, and 
for the sorrows of the soul which the 
ideal brings,—it is that which makes us 
men. In fact, it is God, the call of God, 
that makes usmen. And all the pain and 
sorrow of the soul which come with our 
failures ; all the private strain and careful- 
ness and faith, all the hidden grief,— 
what is it but God coming to His own 
within us, the spiritual man within us 
fighting his way to the throne ! 

Saul never knew certain whole re- 
gions of trouble until he met Samuel 
and came dimly in sight of God. 
That is true. But this also is true, and 
it is what compensates : Saul never knew 
the depths of his own soul, its capacity for 
trouble and for peace; its fitness for 
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God and its unfitness ; Saul knew neither 
himself nor God until that same day. 

And so, I repeat, many escape sorrows 
and infinite pains—the pains of growth— 
because in ignorance of Christ or in 
wilfulness against Him, they do not 
give His appeal to them a place in their 
lives. They may have an easier life than 
those who see God and are troubled. But 
they are notgro wing into the likeness of 
Christ. As spiritual men they are not alive; 
they have no future surging round their 
hearts. They aremaking for no-where ; 
they are aspiring towards no-thing. 

It is when we think of this, that we see 
the truth of Christ’s strange saying: “I 
came not to send peace but a Sword,” 
and of that other saying: “‘ The word 
that I shall speak unto you is sharper 
than a two-edged sword and pierces to 
the dividing asunder of bones and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
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intents. of the heart,’ and of that still 
other saying that it might be necessary 
for the sake of the peace of our soul to 
make sacrifices, like the cutting off of a 
hand, or the putting out of an eye. 

A man who sees Christ can never be 
at ease again. But he may be at peace. 
He may pierce through the first and early 
discord and attain to the deeper level 
where all is quiet again, for he no longer 
lives but Christ liveth in him. | 

But it was a great part of Christ’s 
mission to intensify, to make more acute 
the ancient feud in the souls of men 
between the Spirit and the Flesh, between 
the old man which we have by nature, 
and the new man whom Christ offers to 
and urges upon each of us. 

* * * % 
Finally then, would it not have been 
better for Saul, had he never met Samuel, 
had he never received this call from God ? 
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Since thereby, he was led into trouble, 
which, as a matter of fact, brought on 
loneliness and madness and a violent 
death, would it not have been better had 
he remained amongst his native hills, 
tending his flocks, living without any 
inner discord, and in a ripe old age, 
dying an untroubled and simple man? 
Why thrust a destiny upon anyone? 
Why lure a lad from home that he may 
be caught in the storm of a wider life, 
and at last be thrown upon the shore, a 
wreck ? 

It is a deep question, and the only 
sufficient answer is that the will of God 
is such that the risk must be taken. 

It is at bottom the same as to ask, 
would it not be better for us all to remain 
children, ignorant of any wider life, 
refusing the sorrow which comes with 
knowledge, and the strain of the higher 
_ liberty ? 
$9 
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*But this cannot be better. To refuse 
the wider knowledge because it brings 
new disquietude, is to refuse our peculiar 
destiny as men ; it is to refuse the future, 
and to resent the precise heaven which 
God had proposed for us. It is to reject 
the faith that God will accompany us 
and be with us when life seems vaster 
and our way less clear. It is to give way 
to that suspicion and fear of God and of 
life which our Lord Jesus Christ came 
to remove for ever from the souls of men. 


* The same is true of the progress of nations. 
“Socrates destroyed Greece ’’—but saved the human 
mind. He destroyed the gods but paved the way for 
God. 

So the deliverance from Egypt was in a very real sense 
—the beginning of all Israel’s woes. ‘‘ You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth: therefore, I will 
punish you all for all your iniquities.” 

““T came not to send peace but a sword ”—a disturbing 
insistent spirit: an active aggressive idea which will 
overturn and overturn until God comes whose right 
it 1s. 
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“Then came the messengers to Gibeah of Saul, and told 
the tidings in the ears of the people: and all the people 
lifted up their voices and wept. 

“And behold Saul came after the herd out of the 
field ; and Saul said: ‘ What aileth the people that they 
weep?’ And they told him the tidings of the men of 
Jabesh. 

“* And the spirit of God came upon Saul when he heard 
those tidings.” 

—1 Samuel xi. 4-6. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 
IV 


The Day on which a man sees God 


Ir would seem from the narrative 
that Saul, though he had been secretly 
anointed King, made no change in his 
ways of living. He went back to 





his father’s house _ and. tended his — 


father’s flocks as __ before. He was 
humble and shy as he had ever been. 
None of his friends even knew of 
the honour that had come to him. 
Saul simply kept the great secret in 
his heart. 

When a smaller man might have 
turned away from his homely work 
and the simple ways of his father’s 
house, Saul behaved as though nothing 
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had happened to him; and this quite 
naturally. 

It is not everyone who can stand such 
a great change for the better in his for- 
tunes.” Tt aS a a steady | hand to carry _ 
a full cup. | 7/Most of us are in danger of 
losing a certain nobility and keen- 
ness, when, by reason of circumstances, 
we pass out of troubled waters. 
In most lives, probably in all, God 
preserves something of the nature of 
a need; some cross, some shadow, 
some misgiving, lest we should 
become foolish and forget ourselves, 
and lose the upward look, the sense 
and hope of a future, and the power to 
piay “* Adversity,’ says Lord Bacon, 

“adversity is the blessing of the New_ 
Testament.” 

Saul was sober and like himself, under 
his good fortune. In this he showed 
his worth. 
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You. depreciate yourself if you are 
unduly inflated by some. improvement.in 
_your worldly condition ; or unduly cast 
down by some reverse. | You, yourself, 
are of more consequence. than anything 
that can come to you, whether good or 
ill. The only thing which ought to have 
the power to cast us into gloom is to 
discover by some private sign, that we 
are losing ground, giving way in the 
region of character, falling out of touch 
with God. 
Just as, on the other hand, the only 
proper cause for joy, is to discover by 
some private sign, that God has given 
you the victory over some sin or fault 
of the heart, or of the imagination, or 
of the tongue, or of the temper. “ Let 
a man have his rejoicing in himself,” 
says the Apostle. 

Saul, I repeat went back to his , 


work, He might have said : “Why 
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should I work now?” “I ama King ! 
Why drudge from dawn to dark ? Why 
pass my days in narrow country business, 
that should be given now to affairs of 
state?”’ But Saul chose the better way. 
For one thing, he chose the harder 
way. What self-control was needed for 
this man, knowing himself by God’s 
appointment to be King, to stay in 
the country herding his father’s 
flocks! What faith in God, too, to 
go on day after day, believing that— 
no matter where or by what means— 
he would, at God’s moment, stand 
forth PEGI ee men of Israel as their 
king t” 

It often happens that a sudden 
honour, falling to the lot of one, unfits 
him for the plain duties of his life. It 
so flatters and provokes the imaginative 
side of his nature, as to paralyse the 
reasonable and practical side. It fills 
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him with a kind of poetry which makes 
real work seem unnecessary and tame. 
Sometimes one takes up this attitude, not 
because some notable honour or advantage 
has come to him, but because of the fancy 
he has, that the honour or advantage is 
coming ; although there may be no 
ground for such a prospect except the 
man’s own dreamy and sanguine tempera- 
ment. He feels that he has it in him to 
be anything, and, content with the feel- 
ing, he does nothing. And time passes, 
and he learns too late, if he learns at all, 
that he has failed, that he has arrived at 
nothing, that he has spent the precious 
days which were given for the yoke in 
posing and dreaming and telling his 
dreams. 

Let no one refuse an immediate task 
because of a supposed fitness for some 
higher and more distant one. We de- 
ceive ourselves, when we say that, if 
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a more notable opportunity, a harder 
task, a more public service, were to offer, 
we should then step out into the breach ; 
that we are doing nothing and are holding 
ourselves in just now, simply because the 
demand is so common and easy. The 
fact is, that the little immediate task, 
which you are refusing, is far harder (for 
you) than the great service you are dream- 
ing of. ‘The same considerations which 
are hindering you from serving God in 
the details of your life, will keep you 
back when the need for some notable 
service arises. “I have observed,” 
says a shrewd commentator on life, 
//“‘that the man who is always ready /. 
// to shed his last drop of blood for a// 
| cause, is careful not to shed his first / 
drop.” YY 
The great battles of the soul, the great 

contentions for character, are fought out in __ 
obscure fields, in the humble daily issues of 
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our lives. God does not demand heroics 
from any of us; but heroism ; and no 
day passes for any of us without its 
opportunities. There are few of us from 
whom God is asking any dramatic sacri- 
fice. And yet, I know well, He is asking 
something from each of us, something, 
—it may be kindness where we have 
failed in kindness, or it may be more 
work or better work (but He is asking 


from each of us something) which is_ y 


keen enough to test _us, something which 
is precise and acute and inevitable, some- 
thing on which, for the time being, our 
whole religious universe—our sun, moon 
and stars and sky—strains and turns. 

Let us not estimate ourselves by our 
public performances. It is no great 
proof of worth to do well under the 
observation and applause of men. In 
such acts, mean and poor motives may 
have taken part. 
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In order..to prove the virtue of his 
anointing, Saul went home. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ preached his first sermon in 
Nazareth where He was known. The 
one and the Other took the harder 
course. 

* * * % 

Saul’s opportunity came, as it never 
fails to come to one who is preparing 
himself, and who looks upon the world 
with believing eyes. ‘“‘ He that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also 


in much.” 

| Only to him who is true where he sits, 
/does God say: “Friend, come up 
/ higher.” 


The children of Ammon, during a long 
state of peace had recovered from the defeat 
which Jephthah had inflicted upon them. 
And now, feeling their own strength, 
and hoping doubtless to profit by the 
unguarded condition of Israel, they began 
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to raid the land of Gilead, the frontier 
between Ammon and Benjamin. At first 
the men of Gilead tried to come to terms 
with the Ammonites. But the King of 
the Ammonites, believing that no better 
opportunity would arise, made such cruel | 
terms that no treaty could be entered 
upon. The Gileadites prepared to fight 
and to stand upon the justice of their 
cause. But they were in great fear. 
They sent messengers to Gibeah, the 
township, we may assume, of the house 
of Saul. As the messengers told the 
people of Gibeah of the approach of the 
invading Ammonites, and of the threaten- 
ings they had made, if they should resist, 
the people raised a long wailing cry—a 
cry of fear and helplessness. 

At the moment Saul was leaving the 
field from tending the herd, and he heard 
the wailing cry. ‘‘ What aileth the people 
that they weep ?”’ he asked, and he was 
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told. “And the Spirit of God SS 


upon Saul, when when he heard the tidings.” 
The great man arose to the task of his 
life—clear at last. The slumbering 
Benjamite awoke. The old shyness fell 
away. He took a yoke of oxen, killed 
and quartered them, and called the tribes 
to battle. An immense army gathered 
about him. Soon those lonely hills were 
dark with moving masses of men. Men 
seemed to spring from the dust to cham- 
pion the cause : for faith and the passion 
to suffer is contagious, infectious, leaven- 
ing. With this army he routed the 
Ammonites. 
* * 5 = 

It is no new thing to say that it often 
needs a crisis, a case of life-and-death, 
to bring out the lurking possibilities of 
a soul, to discover what we are, even to 
ourselves. 

The danger from the Ammonites 
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gave Samuel’s anointing of Saul its 
meaning. 

So your faith may be lying still and 
unprovoked in your life; but be very 
thankful if you have faith and cherish 
it. For life will not pass over you 
‘without bringing occasions, strait places, 
where your faith will be all you have, 
and where, if you have faith, the very 
stress of your position will kindle 
and provoke it, until it is so strong and 
great for you, that you will have no 
fear. 

* s x * 

The Chapter closes with a beautiful 
story which shows us that, so far, Saul is 
also in spirit still a King. On the day 
of his appointment, there had been 
rejoicing everywhere except amongst the 
sons of Belial, as they are called. These 
alone brought him no gifts, but said : 
“How shall this man save us?”’ On 
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that day Saul observed these _men, but _ 
held his peace, though their behaviour 
must have troubled him. But he seems 
to have known that, one day, they also 
would acknowledge his worth. And now 
the day had come. After this victory, 
the people shouted: ‘“ Who is he that 
said—Shall Saul reign over us? Bring 
the men that we may put them to 
death.” But Saul said: “‘ There shall 
not a man be put to death; for to-day 
the Lord hath wrought salvation in 
Israel.” 

That is the only victory over enemies 
—to overcome and reconcile their souls. 
To strike back is nothing: for, as our 
Lord said, ‘‘ Satan cannot cast out 
Satan”’. ss 

I have recalled that story for its own 
sake, and because it is due to the good 
name of Saul. For this reason also,—it 
is the close of one half of Saul’s life. It 
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is the end of one stage. It is the top 
of the hill which we have climbed on the 
whole in the sun. | 

At the next step we begin to go down 
the other side, and our way leads through 
a wilder country. We are at the end of 
Saul’s youth. 
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V 


The Retreat of the Prophet from the 
Soul of a Man 


“And Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day 
of his death: nevertheless Samuel mourned for Saul.” 
—1,Samuel xv. 35. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 
V 


The Retreat of the Prophet from the 
Soul of a Man 


Tue state of matters which this verse 
describes did not come about all at once. 
It was the result of a process which you 
may find in the narrative. We are now 
far-away from Saul the capable, the erect, 
the untrammelled, far away from the 
days when Saul could live by his own 
instincts and yet not transgress. We are 
now far down the hill in the twilight, and 
aware that it must soon be darker still. 

And yet, as you will admit if you 
consider the narrative, it has been a real 
process, the natural fruit and outcome 
of all the circumstances. 
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Our reverence for the Bible, as a true 
and, in its principles, a final revelation 
of God to man, does not involve that we © 
defend at every point the behaviour of 
Samuel towards Saul. Neither are we 
compelled to believe—unless we see 
reason for it—that the fate which laid 
hold of Saul was a just one. The Bible 
simply declares that Saul, being the man 
he was, and being placed as he was, 
and having behaved as he did, came 
to a certain end. It is never declared 
that it all happened according to the 
decree of God: we are simply told that 
soit happened. It is we who go farther ; 
it is we who, looking into the history of 
Saul, observing his temperament and the 
situation with which he was called to 
cope—it is we who feel that the end 
to which he came could not have been 
other than it was. 

My own reflection upon Saul’s be- 
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haviour from the days when he still 
stood head and shoulders above all the 
people, until this point where he is quite 
plainly beaten, is this: the tragedy of 
King Saul is the tragedy of a man who 
‘has been led by the events of his life 
into a position which he is not qualified 
to hold. It is the tragedy of a man who 
is not strong enough and not weak enough 
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to pass through life successfully. He 


did not have it in him to be master ; 
and yet he had it in him not to be satisfied 
with the second place. 

It is the tragedy of the minor poet : 
the tragedy of one who has the taint of 


genius without the power: the village _ 


genius who goes up to town. It is the 
tragedy which threatens everyone whose 
ambition is beyond his endowment. 

And now consider this verse, which 
gives us the condition into which 
Saul has fallen: “And Samuel came 
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no more to see Saul until the day of his 
death.” 

We are all familiar with the teach- 
ing—however poorly we act upon it— 
that one wrong step, unless repented of, 
leads to another. We are familiar, too, 
with the teaching that every wrong course 
which we take carries within itself its 
own retribution and overthrow. 

It is an ancient observation that the 
ways of transgressors are hard. It is 
another way of saying that this is God’s 
world. 

But here we have another result which 
follows upon repeated and unrepented 
wrongdoing. This, namely: that the 
voice which in unspoiled souls speaks on 
behalf of God may be choked, so that 
no sound comes from the side of God 
to arrest or trouble the man. 

If such a thing is possible, it is a serious 
matter : that any of us, as the result of 
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casual trifling, of paying no heed to the 
challenges of our conscience, by forcing 
back the wave of private rebuke, and so 
forth, may arrive at a point where con- 
science no longer guides us or remonstrates 
with us, where the angel presence comes 
no more to see us. 

We often hear it said that it is easy 
to do wrong. From some points of view 
that is true. From others it is not in 
_ the least true. We owe it to God to say 
so. It is not easy to do wrong, to act 
against one’s private bondage to the good. 
The first sin is against the grain and is 
possible only after a fierce struggle ; and 
after the sin, there is a raging fire. ‘There 
is a native modesty in the soul until we 
defile it. But we may defile it. Wemay 
drench into cold ashes, the purging fires. 
We may smash our compass. We may 
damage the works: so that things do 
not act and react as God intended. 
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Such seems to be the burden of this 
verse: “‘ Samuel came no more to see 
Saul until the day of his death.” It is 
the burden of many another in Holy 
Scripture. “Ephraim is joined to his 
idols: leave him alone.” ‘‘ He that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.” It is the 
condition which the Psalmist had in 
view when he prayed with the vehemence 
of fear: ‘“ Be not thou silent unto me, 
O Lord, lest if Thou be silent, I become 
like unto them that go down into the pit.” 

It is what was in our Lord’s mind when 
He spoke of “salt which had lost its” 
saltness.”’ ease , oe 

* * . %* 

This silence of God in any human 
soul is not the attitude which God chooses. 
To stand apart from any human life and to 
see that life going away into darkness must 
bring what we call pain to God, if He be 
our Father as Jesus Christ affirmed. 
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But in giving to man any measure of 
freedom of will, God to that extent gave 
to man the power of rejecting Him and 
putting Him out of his life. So that if 
God is ever silent towards one, it is that 
one’s doing, not God’s choice. It is | 
the proper effect of a law which is neces- 
sary for the moral well-being of the 
race. is 

If I raise my arm and bind and keep 
it there for a certain time; if I thus 
interfere with its true and proper life, 
keeping back the blood from it—what 
happens? This: I lose my arm. By 
abuse of it, I have lost the use of it. 
Well, that law holds everywhere. 

Science has the word “‘ atrophy,” which 
it applies to an organ of the body that 
has shrunk or withered and no longer 
performs its function: the Holy Scrip- 
tures speak of “the sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” a state of long-practised disregard 
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of the unseen ; a state of hardened dis- 
_ obedience, which puts those whose con- 
\ dition it is outside the scope of God’s 
\ remedial measures. 

aE igta profound question, which it is 
not for anyone to answer, whether by a 
long course of determined disobedience 
one may lose his soul, his very faculty 
and capacity for God. 

The soul of man = too deep and too ) 
mysteriously related for any hasty con- / 
clusion, and still less for any conclusion | 
\ which would seem to limit the redeeming | ] 
\power of God. 

And yet the Bible is true to life and 
true to what we know about ourselves, 
when it declares that we have ourselves 
as we use ourselves, and that by our moral 
carelessness, by our contempt for those 
dim misgivings and private rebukes which, 
deeply considered, are the very hands of 
God feeling for us in the dark, we may 
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shut ourselves out from whole Kingdoms 
of the Spirit and, at the last, from the 
life of the blessed. 

* * * * 

This world of ours, which seems so 
prodigal of its gifts and energies and 
chances is, in fact, a hard taskmaster, 
reaping where it hath not sowed and 
gathering where it hath not strawed. 
It is full of opportunities to those who 
are ready to act and to persevere ; but 
it can present a cold, unyielding coun- 
tenance to one who has trifled by the way. 

If a student gives up his hours for study, 
if, when the patient voice of truth, the voice 
of the man’s own future says: ‘‘ You should 
be at your work,”’ he puts it off with some 
subterfuge ; and if this is repeated day 
by day, what follows? Not only has he 
lost for ever those precious hours, but he 
has weakened his own aptitude for study 
and his power along that line. 
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Or, again, if I neglect the opportunities 
which arise for showing kindness, and _ 
‘this, not from any want of kindliness in 
my nature, as I think, but simply from 
thoughtlessness.; once more, not only 
have I missed so many chances for doing 
good and for promoting the gladness of 
the world, but I have gone far to destroy 
my own faculty for kindness, my own 
_power to be really kind. to. anyone. ‘That 
secret fault which kept me from doing 
the kind deed, by being encouraged 
sinks more deeply into my nature, and, 
unless reproved, will go on to cloud my 
eyes and make heavy my heart, so that 
I shall cease to feel the call and duty to 
be kind. 

““Tfa man love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how,” asks St. John, “‘ can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ?”’ 

And he answers, he cannot! For by 
thwarting or neglecting his disposition to 
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kindness, he is destroying from out his 
soul the very faculty or capacity for love 
towards God. 

It is the truth of the parable of the 
talents : what is not put to use is lost 
or withdrawn. ‘From him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have.” 

‘* * * * 

““And Samuel came no more to 
see Saul until the day of his death. 
Nevertheless Samuel mourned for Saul.”’ 

Let us think it no light thing that what is 
good. within us, the measure of God’s 
Spirit within us, may depart; that the 
instincts and affections which might have 
restrained us, and, which may at this 
moment be keeping us from falling— 
that these may be so contradicted and 
neglected and put down that at last 
they leave us to our own predominant 
\ appetite or passion. 
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There is no loss compared with this : 
it is to lose hold of God. 

To lose the pure spirit which makes ! 
| 
which lays hands on him when he is on 
the dizzy edge of giving himself away ; 


to lose the sense of shame ; to lose the 


a man start back from any evil course, 


power to shed tears of repentance ; to/ 
lose the instinct to turn to God when we 
are in the depths ; to be “ past feeling} 
—that is the great, the awful loss. To 
have no friend to whisper to us the 
better things and to point a way to the 
heart of God out of the darkness and 
gloom ; to have no angel-presence in 
our life to help us in the great emer- 
gencies ; no one in whose faith and hope 
and love all things are yet possible to 
us; that is a loneliness colder than 
death ! 

And to have had once upon a time 
such a soul of faith and hope and love 
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near to our soul and to have put it away 
from us; by our hardness, by our sin, 
by our neglect of love, to have compelled 
someone who once hoped in us to abandon 
hope, to give us up, as Samuel gave up 
Saul and went no more to see him, 
though he knew that Saul was making 
for the abyss ; by our behaviour to have 
torn down in some other soul the altar 
of trust before which we might have 
knelt—that is the great bereavement ! 
Ibsen has a poem which says all that 


I mean : 


“In Norway the eider-duck dwells, 
And his home is the lead-grey fiord. 
He plucks the soft down from his breast 
And builds his nest warm and snug. 
But the fisherman has a heart of steel, 
And he plunders the nest to the very last mote. 


“* If the fisherman is cruel, 
The bird’s love is warm : 
He strips his own breast once more. 
And if plundered again, 
Again will he line 
His nest in a well-hidden nook. 
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“* But if once more he be robbed, 

His third treasure, his last ; 

Then on a spring night he spreads his wings ; 

Then he cleaves the clouds with his bleeding breast, 

Southward, southward, to lands of the Sun.” 

So Samuel left Saul; so the good 
Spirit departed, heavily and reluctantly 
from Saul; and so, we too, may put 
away from us the guiding voices of our 
Soul, and dismiss the austere prophet 


of God. 


* * * * 
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“And when Saul enquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not— 

“* Then said Saul unto his servants: ‘ Seek me a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her and 
enquire of her.’ ”’ 

—1 Samuel xxviii. 6-7. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL 
VI 


How Superstition Finds its Opportunity 
in a Disordered Soul 

Ir is the picture of a forlorn soul ; lonely 
to that depth of loneliness where madness 
and death offer themselves as ways of 
escape. There is a loneliness which is 
full of comfort—a loneliness in which we 
come upon God as we have never known 
Him. There is the loneliness of him 
who can say with his Master, “I am 
alone, yet not alone because the Father 
is with me.” ‘That is a loneliness without 
bitterness or terror: it is full of the 
companionship of Heaven. 

But there is this other kind in which 
the soul is utterly alone. The Son of 
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Man had not where to lay His head: 
Saul had not where to lay his heart. 
There is the separateness of him who is 
obeying some high and unworldly view 
of life; there is the separateness of 
another who has deeply transgressed. 
There is the loneliness of our Saviour : 
and there is the loneliness of Judas 
Iscariot who betrayed Him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

In the study which precedes this one we 
were considering a verse which prepared 
us for what later came to pass: “‘ Samuel 
came no more to see Saul until the day of 
his death.”” That verse meant for us that 
Saul had silenced the guiding voices of 
his soul. He had put out that interior 
light which for certain critical passages 
of our life is all we have. He had 
tampered with the works. He had 
smashed his compass. He had banished 
the one man who was strong enough to 
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check his wild and passionate nature. 
For every man whose condition that is, 
life will soon provide rocks to split upon 
and seas to cover him. 

% # * # 

The narrative is hurried and detached 
but always significant. It is very likely 
that Saul knew by this time that he had 
failed, that he no longer had it in him to 
master the situation. And this was gall 
to his untamed spirit. A movement had 
set in to dethrone him and put David 
in his place. Saul saw treachery every- 
where. Morbid, jealous, without confi- 
dence in himself, he watched the increasing 
disaffection until he could see nothing 
sanely. ‘The friendship between his son 
Jonathan and David he suspected for 
treachery. He accused Jonathan, and 
that beautiful, high-tempered soul felt the 
imputation so keenly that he would not 
even deny it. It may be that Saul hated 
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himself for this indelicacy, for the want of 
calmness which it betrayed. But the fact 
is, Saul was now in that condition in which 
a man can scarcely do the right thing ; 
when his mind is so confused and his 
instincts so unreliable, and his blood so 
impetuous, that he can only plunge into 
action and then retreat, adding by every 
deed to his own darkness of mind, con- 
firming himself in the sense of his 
incurable unfitness. And all the while, 
because he is not altogether a weak man, 
he cannot submit ; he cannot repent and 
begin again; he will still build upon 
materials which he knows to be crazy and 
insecure, and through it all he will be 
eating his own heart in secret. 

A man whose spiritual affairs have 
fallen into such disorder—indeed this is 
true of us all in varying degrees—begins 
to feel that things cannot go on for long 
as they are. He begins to anticipate that 
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a crisis is approaching, that the difficulties 
of his position will become more and 
more acute, until there will need to be a 
pitched battle between him—with his 
impulses and purposes on the one hand 
and all his circumstances on the other. 

That crisis was now upon Saul. David 
had practically gone over to the Philistines, 
who, taking advantage of the dissensions 
and observing doubtless the signs on Saul 
that his strength was gone, put their armies 
in motion. The emergency brought out 
all that remained of Saul’s strength. | 

He has still immense strength but his 
force has no longer the old quality, the 
early restraint and order. He is like 
Napoleon after Moscow. ‘“ He enquired 
of the Lord,” but “the Lord did not 
answer him.” 

* * % * 

That is a dark saying, yet it is like the 

courage of the Bible to say it—not to keep 
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it back. ‘Those words describe something 
true,something which really may take place. 

I cannot go into the matter fully : 
I can only ask, have not we ourselves 
experienced something of the kind ? 

An emergency of some kind overtakes 
us ; we are called upon to endure some 
strain. We know how to endure it. 
We know the thoughts we ought to 
call to our mind, the hopes, the faith, 
the examples, in order to bring our- 
selves into the proper attitude. We 
try, but we simply cannot. The Spirit 
will not come. In other days we only 
needed to be alone for a time, facing 
the situation, feeling all its difficulty, 
for our heart to move quite naturally 
and simply into the attitude of prayer. 
In other days we should have gone 
down without knowing it—upon our 
knees. We should have felt that with 
God, with the comfort of Jesus Christ, 
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we could easily meet what we must meet. 
Far from rebelling against the hardness 
which had come into our lot, we should 
have thanked God that He had taken this 
means to bring us back to Himself—this 
means to show us how far we had drifted 
from His side and from what is possible 
to us in the matter of holiness. 

But now, it may be, those things do- 
not happen. We try the chords but they 
give no music out. We go into our 
chamber but our heart does not soften. 
We seek solitude: but it is not the old 
solitude which God was wont to share. 
We try to pray, but we know before- 
hand that God will not answer for we 
know we are not praying : we are without 
the passion, without that faith which 
takes heaven by violence. We rise from 
our knees unblest. ‘‘ We have enquired 
of the Lord and He has not answered us.” 

We know that these things are real ! 
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It may mean nothing to some people 
just now to hear them : but days do come 
in every life when our soul is in straits 
and when we know that for us all is lost 
unless God help us. 

And in that hard day I say we may have 
so neglected the high and mysterious 
faculty of prayer ; we may have so abused 
with insincerities the last sanctuary of 
our soul, that when our day of thick 
darkness comes, and we try to form a 
true appeal to God, we cannot; and to 
what poor words we form, no answer 
comes, no inner solace; and in our 
heart of hearts we know that God is just. 

It is on souls of this class and so 
bewildered that an official priesthood for 
the most part thrives: for if the soul 
can itself rise to God, then for another to 
mediate is to intrude and to put God 
far away. 


* * * * 
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There is but one course for anyone 
whose experience this is, unless he decides 
to go back into superstitious practices. 

If his heart remains hard and God in 
consequence remain silent, he must pray 
the more earnestly. He must “ give God 
no rest’’—to use the strong words of 
Scripture. 

Perhaps, as was the case here with 
Saul, our approach to God is not yet 
pure, not yet spiritual. Saul was indeed 
in trouble; he was face to face with 
ruin; but he was not contrite, he was not 
humble. Perhaps, like Saul, we are 
only enquiring of the Lord, trying to find 
out what is about to overtake us, trying 
to get the future into our own hands. 
To every approach of that kind God is 
silent. Doubtless we cannot pray truly 
until our heart is softened ; yet by prayer 
we may do something to soften our heart. 

When Saul found God silent to his 
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first approach, he should have returned a 
second time and a third, each time yield- 
ing himself to that deeper knowledge of 
the true God which the very silence of 
God was teaching him, until he had the 
grace to pray and to confess, “‘ Lord, 
I am unworthy, I am a sinful man. Do 
with me as Thou wilt. If Thou wilt 
take the Kingdom from me, O take not 
Thine Own presence from me! _ Bring 
back order and quietness into my desperate 
soul!”’ In that moment a Hand like the 
Hand of Christ would have laid its 
benediction on the man’s bowed head. 

Saul took the other course: the only 
other course for men of his temperament 
who have arrived at his straits : he sought 
refuge in superstition. 

* % % % 

Superstition—and it has many forms 
—is the desperate plunge into a kind of 
freedom which the soul takes when it 
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feels that it has hopelessly missed its way. 
It is a shallow and dishonourable way of 
meeting the demands of our nature—our 
moral liabilities. Any relief which it 
brings is always at the cost of some high 
endowment of the soul. 

And there is this also: one has already 
disposed himself to take refuge in a 
superstition who for a time has been 
living against his conscience. 

In most cases, a man who has been 
steadily faithful sees his way and can 
meet with a certain dignity and faith 
his own alarms: but one who has 
been living for a time against his 
‘own light has lost the clue, and in an 
access of moral terror abandons reason 
and becomes the eager victim of any 
solemn deceiver. | 

For man is a religious being ; a being 
capable of profound and unwordly loyal- 
ties. And what is superstition but the 
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revenge which the soul of man takes for 
its long divorce from God P 

The days in which we live are days of 
the scientific spirit; days when many 
things have been shaken on which man 
was wont to rely as pledges and revelations 
of God. Many good people in con-— 
sequence are alarmed by the progress of 
exact knowledge, and wonder like the 
Sanhedrim whereunto this will grow. 
Many things which our fathers looked 
upon as miraculous are to-day explained : 
and this has seemed to many to reduce 
our securities for God. 

Now, if it is of any consequence to any 
one to know what I think, let me say 
that I have no fears for the direct results 
of investigation either in the field of 
nature or in the documents of our religion. 
For whatever is true is of God, and our 
faith is wrongly placed if it rests upon 
anything that can be shaken. I have : 
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no fear of the direct results—the new 
sense of the infinite which knowledge is 
discovering to us ; the unbroken orderli- 
ness of the created universe and the 
mysterious power which must reside in 
the human kind which urges it to such 
infinite tasks. All that is gain and a 
sifting of the pure gold of faith. 

My fear is this: that the human soul 
will tire of this strenuous mood ; that, 
as reason is but one faculty in man—his 
crowning faculty, indeed—the others, 
neglected at this present time, will throng 
the passages and clamour for a hearing. 
In some twilit hour which will give 
the proper occasion, reason, like a child 
that has ventured too far from home and 
finds himself in an eerie place night com- 
ing on, will renounce its own faculty and 
rush anywhere so long as it be dackwards, 
away from its own point of danger, away 
from the place where it first became afraid. 
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to-day is not a bleak reign of reason 
only. The danger I apprehend is rather 
this, that human souls will tire of 
reason and accuracy, and instead of deny- 
ing to the intellect the extire direction 
of our life, will deny it any rights at all 
in the deeper matters. 

My fear is that this age of reason will 
be followed by an age of credulity and 
religious imbecility, in which the human 
soul will do penance for its liberty by 
putting itself once more under its ancient 
bondages : that this age of reason may 
be followed by an age of the priest and the 
dabbler in the black arts. An age which 
has cut itself off from God will almost 
inevitably go on to consult the witch ! 

It is that fear, which, so far as I know 
myself, dictates for me the message which 
I seem at all times urged to deliver. I 
would remind those who are willing to 
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listen to me that there is more in man than 
reason : that there is conscience which, 
deeply considered, is the sign of God; 
and there are many signs. 

I would plead for the reality of im- 
material things, that those lights and 
shadows which visit our souls do signify 
something that abides. I would plead 
that those interior movements are as 
truly part of man’s endowment, as is that 
reason of his : and that any theory about 
this life of ours—what it means and 
the whence and whither of all things— 
must take account of the things which 
happen in the depths of the human soul. 

I would fain defend for man _ his 
poetry, his music, his art, as enshrining 
for him in various ways the great object 
of faith—the source of all his longings. 
I would fain cherish man’s gleams of the 
unseen divine. I would fain justify and 
support whatever enthusiasm for ideals 
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may survive for him. I seek to articulate 
man’s total soul in this my own day. 

For every neglect of the soul is avenged 
to the full. And the foolish flaunting of 


reason as the sole food for man, and the © 


shallow contempt for faith which so 
frequently accompanies it—unless they 
be mitigated and a hearing found for the 
other voices of man’s personality—will 
end, not in a still wider age of reason, but 
in an age of credulity and priestcraft and 
superstition. 

I would contend for the whole soul— 
faith and reason—to-day, lest our chil- 
dren may have a harder battle to fight 
than we—may have to struggle for the 
liberties which we idly inherited and idly 
lost. 
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How the Sources of Tragedy are Hard 
by the Sources of Faith 


Tue story of King Saul is a tragedy. A 
tragedy Hegel defined, as, not a mis- 
fortune or series of misfortunes, but a 
moral necessity. In tragedy the soul of 
the man has decided his fatey_ All Rie 
is tragic, for_sin bears within itself its 
own retribution and penal fires. /A tragic 
story differs from a merely sad story, 
however harrowing, and affects us differ- 
ently. Much of the pain which a merely 
sad story produces within us arises be- 
cause we feel that the end might have 
been quite different. The misfortunes 
need not have happened and would not 
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have happened except for some stupid 
accident. And so a sad story troubles 
us because it seems to declare the dis- 
orderliness of the world, the absence of any 
supreme and governing mind. A merely 
sad story moves the soul to cursing. 

A tragic story affects us on a deeper 
level, and, even in the tensest moment of 
our pain, there is present a certain 
sublime consent and reconciliation. For 
in a tragedy we have the obvious control of 
our little lives by an inexorable and orderly 
Power whom at its depths we know and 
understand and adore. It is the triumph, 
though it brings pain, of order and high 
justice. From the beginning we see the 
inevitableend. It matters not how keenly 
we sympathise with the life which has 
been caught in the toils, we dare not 
have anything changed. The soul of 
the man being as it was, all that happened 
came by moral necessity, because of the 
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justice of the universe. The truth of 
tragedy is just the truth of the Incarnation 
——but in the shadow : namely that God is 
in the midst of us. By the time we close 
the book, we are beyond all frivolous 
proofs for the being of God. For the 
time being we are sure only of God. 

A tragedy is always true, in its 
message and revelation. The victim be- 
longs to all time. Death worketh in 
him ; but life in us whose hearts are 
open to his story. 

* * * * 

As we accompany the King by night 
over the hills to the cave where the 
witch of Endor lived, we feel that Saul 
himself knew that he had entered the 
final crisis of his life. There is a strange 
sympathy between the soul of a man and 
his fortunes. And this sympathy is very 
pronounced in a man of Saul’s tempera- 
ment. Such a man has the power of 
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foreseeing events. He knows from the 
state of his own soul that certain things 
will happen. ‘There is indeed a spirit of 
prophecy in every one who pays heed 
to his inner life. A faithful soul expects 
the sunshine, and one who is living a 
hollow and tortuous life knows at least 
that something will happen one day to 
expose him and to brush aside his make- 
believes. Birds come in from the fields 
and sit under the eaves before the storm 
breaks. The dumb cattle gather into 
groups beneath the trees, and wild sea- 
birds hurry home before the winds are 
loosed. God has given them the instinct. 
The fear is the prophecy of danger. So 
was it with King Saul. That haste and 
secrecy, that eager searching for any 
light, however lurid and unholy, were the 
desperate turnings of a soul which knows 
that the clouds are massing and that the 
fatal day has come. 
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Next day the battle which he 
dreaded began. The Philistines fought 
against Israel and the “‘ men of Israel 
fled from before the Philistines and fell 
down slain in Mt. Gilboa.”’ We do 
not wonder. Saul must have been ill- 
prepared to lead his army. A_ night 
spent on a secret journey and for such a 
purpose must have left him weak and 
excited on the morrow. Samuel’s words, 
too, must have been echoing in his mind. 
Saul was defeated before the battle 
began. It is a hopeless fight with your 
conscience against you and you yourself 
not able to look to God. It is but a poor 
and ineffectual stroke you make when 
your whole heart is not in your arm. 
Life brings us to many a pass where we 
must fight alone, and in the midst of 
discouraging signs ; but if we may feel 
that our particular battle is really God’s 
battle in us and through us, then is a 
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man not alone, and even defeat is victory, 
for it is the victorious assertion of a truth 
against the blindness of the world. 

But a house divided against itself 
cannot stand; a heart divided against 
itself cannot stand. Saul fought, we 
know, with the energy of despair; but 
his own heart was against him. He died 
upon the field slain by his own hand. 
Next day the Philistines found him and 
his three sons lying near each other. 

* * * ® 

It is our instinct as men not to 
traduce but to do honour to those who 
have paid the debt of nature,—to those 
who have died. ‘To have passed through 
death seems such an achievement to us 
who must one day set out. We soon 
find many reasons for praising one who 
has gone out from us. And this is well. 
We should recall the brighter, better 
things in any life. If we must keep in 
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mind the things in which he failed, let 
us recall them for our own warning. It 
may be that certain people are elected 
to suffering and even to failure in order 
that others may learn and may not fail. 
Man has needed all the tragedies and 
failures to teach him what he is, what 
abysses yawn for him, what heights 
appeal. There is a sense in which every 
life is substitutionary, given for others. 

Many ships were wrecked on hidden 
rocks, or borne down by treacherous 
tides, before ships of a later day could 
sail the seas in safety. 

As we remember Saul, let us think 
more of the opportunity of his life than 
of the failure. Let us think too of the 
fine promise of his youth. Let us try 
also to believe for his sake and our own 
—for we have all fallen short of many a 
fine ambition of the soul—that what we 
have at one time seen and have truly 
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sought, is not quite dead within us 
though we no more feel its rebuke and 
call. Let us try to believe that no 
vision of the soul is lost for ever ; that 
we are all of us more than we know. Let 
us leave Saul’s failures where we leave 
our own, to be dealt with by Him who 
knowing how we had failed bade us 
nevertheless not despair. 
x * * * 

There is one bright incident which 
remains to be told in justice to Saul’s 

memory. The men of Jabesh, when 
~ they heard of the indignity that had been 
put upon Saul’s body, crossed the Jordan 
by night and carried away the body and 
buried it with decency and _ respect. 
These men of Jabesh, you remember, 
Saul had saved from an oppressor’s hand 
in the fine days of his youth. ‘Thus 
a good deed lives, dies, revives and goes 
to work in the world. ‘“‘ Cast thy bread 
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upon the waters and it shall return to 
thee after many days.” 
* % * * 


David, who best knew what might 
_ be said of Saul on one side and on the 
other, found only cause for praise and 
sorrow. “ The beauty of Israel is slain.” 
. . . * How are the mighty fallen !” 

* * * * 


Here then we pause and stay, not 
seeking to speculate beyond what is 
written, or to ask what God may have 
in store for those who in this present 
scene have seemed to fail : 

“nor do we follow him 

Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state, 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 

He else made first in vain ; which must not be.” 

What is written is enough,—enough for 
our reproof and instruction in righteous- 
ness. We shall be judged and we ought 
to judge ourselves by a severer standard 
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than would be fair for Saul. For we 
know more. Having made one false 
step, he let loose the powers of retribu- 
tion which only the more darkened and 
confused his mind, for he did not know 
how. to interpret his own misery. He had 
only the hopeless heroism of the natural 
man. In his lonely and desolate hours 
he could hear only such voices as these : 
“tis little to raise old age when youth 
is ruined,” and “the gods have long 
since left us to our fate.” Whereas for 
us Christ is come, so that in our darkest 
hours a gentle beseeching voice would 
fain recover us from every despair. 
Through the darkness hands are stretched 
to us, and the new knowledge of God in 
Christ as one who will not leave us in 
the day of our moral misery,—that know- 
ledge haunts us, to heal our backslidings 
and to set us out anew and unentangled 
to fresh and hopeful tasks. 
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On the whole subject of King 
Saul, I cannot for one thing defend the 
behaviour of Samuel the prophet. Saul 
may have been a difficult man to help ; 
but in the light of Jesus Christ, Samuel 
fell short. There was a day when he 
definitely gave up Saul, leaving him to go 
his own way. It is quite true that every 
human soul is responsible for its own 
failures ; and yet, probably as God sees 
things, no one ever really and finally 
failed so long as even one other human 
being stood by him. 


«Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 
He rideth the fastest who rideth alone.” 


And my very last word on the 
whole matter is this: there is no 
doubt whatever that it was the call of 
God coming to Saul which introduced 
him to all his troubles. If God had 
let him alone, if Samuel had let him 
alone, if life had let him alone, he 
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might have lived and died—simple and 
undisturbed—altogether free from the 
elements of tragedy. What then? 
Would it not have been better for him 
never to have seen God? A thousand 
times no. Easier it might have been. 
Smoother ; but not better. 

We are all of us here in this world in 
order that we may discern a higher call 
and set out. That call in a sense brings 
to an end all sorts of securities and com- 
forts on the lower plane and in the merely 
natural life. But for this very cause we 
came into the world : that our flesh, our 
natural life might be penetrated by the 
flash of God’s invitations. Saul failed 
because he did not in his day of darkness 
deal directly with God. He should have 
appealed to the God who was haunting 
him, to come out from the darkness and 
have mercy upon him. Perhaps he did 
not know how to do that. Perhaps he 
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would not have believed any one who 
told him that such a thing was possible. 
He had nothing of the subtilty of his 
successor. When he saw the blow coming 
he stood up to it, and simply fell dead. 

And yet Saul cannot have been simply 
a failure: for here we are thinking of 
him, with little blame, after two thousand 
five hundred years ! 

“A shipwrecked sailor buried on this coast bids you 

set sail, 


Full many a gallant barque, when we were lost, 
weathered the gale.” 
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What a Poet Thought About it All 


Ir has been given to a poet to write 
the great comment on this verse of 
Scripture, a comment so_deep and far- 
reaching that any one who has ever let 
out his spirit to it will never be able 
to endure any interpretation of a shallower 
kind. 

The poet Browning, in a poem entitled 
“Saul,”’ has allowed his heart and mind 
to_ponder this pathetic story, in which 
we read that when a black mood was 
upon Saul, he was wont to send for the 
young "man David who would play to 
him upon the harp ; and that as the music 
filled the air, it found its way to the very 
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sources of Saul’s life, cooling the fever 
of his spirit, “knitting up the ravelled 
sleeve of care and steeping ping his senses in 
forgetfulness.” ~ As the melody rose and 
fell, cloud followed cloud away towards 
the horizon, ‘and the sun would shine 
again, and Saul would come to himself. 
We need not wonder that it should have 
been given to a poet to say in a final way 
all that may be said upon such a delicate 
and unworldly incident. What is poetry, 
if it be not insight ! What is a poet if 
he be not one who in virtue of his superior 
I sensitiveness has been elected by God to 
|’ feel, to perceive as reality and indeed the 
“only reality, obscure and fugitive things 
\ which might escape our grosser minds ! 
The prophets of Israel were Poets ; it 


was their poetry which made them 





authentic voices of God. 
I remember reading many years 
ago, of an invention to be used in war. 
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It was a shell so contrived that it 


_would explode atthe touch of a~— 


\ 


\ 


aa Sy 


certain ray of light! You might 
strike the shell without effect. But 
let light of a certain quality fall upon 
it and immediately its ingredients would 
tear a way for themselves from their 
bondage. That is the idea under- 


lying this ‘incident as the poet sees 


it: the music is the quiet light a eee 


God which By virtue of its profound 
correspondence with the deep heart of — 
man, falling upon that heart awakens 
there a response so invincible that 
nothing can withstand it. 

- It was the great belief of this poet, 
the thing which in my view was most 
characteristic of him among the poets of 
his time, that just this was the final truth 
about a human being ;—he is so made 
that, speak the right word and his soul 
will, arise out of “any depth of shame. 
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And that is what he sees in this part of 
Saul’s story, which now I should like to 
follow under his guidance. 

A dark mood has fallen upon the 
king, and Abner has sent for the young 
man David that he may play to him. 
Presently he comes and, after a word 
with Abner, enters the tent where for 
three days now Saul has sat in darkness, 
with his soul oul in darkness. In the outer 
tent he paused for a moment, knelt down 
and prayed, then lifted the curtain and 
stood in the darkness with the stricken 
king. “‘ Here is David, thy servant.” 
But there was no response. Slowly, as 
his eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, 
he saw the grand figure of the king 
standing. David said not a word. He 
removed the lilies from the harp-strings 
and began to play./) First he played the 
tune that the sheep know, which calls 
them home in the evening. Then the 
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tune which makes the quails follow 
the player. Then the wine-song, which 
the reapers sing when, standing amid the 
fullness of the harvest, they feel the joy 
of life. Then he played the funeral- 
dirge when the dead man is praised on 
his journey. “ Bear, bear him along,” 
the harp seemed to say, “ with his few 
faults shut up like dead flowerets. The 
land has none left such as he on the bier. 
Oh, that we might keep thee, my brother.” 
Then he played the marriage-hymn ; 
then a battle-song when strong men forget 
to fear. Then the chorus of the priests 
as they approach the altar. 

At this David stopped ; for there in 
the darkness Saul groaned. His head 
moved, causing the jewels in his turban 
to flash. It was as if life was coming. 
back ; it was like the .e rustling of the wind 
which comes “up ‘with the dawn. But 
David bent over his harp again and sang. 
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He sang of the beauty of God’s world, 


en ee 


a 


a and the “good. gift of | life. He sang of 
cool rivers and shady trees, of the hunt — 
and the welcome sleep among the bul- 
rushes. And at the last he sang the 
story of King Saul—the story as it might 
have been, as it still was, beyond the walls 
of the poor king’s dismal mind. He 
sang of Saul’s father, of Saul’s boyhood, 
that “boyhood - of wonder and hope ; of 
the marvellous ways also of God by which 
Saul was now become . King. He s sang 
of the king’s brave deeds, of his 
beauty and strength, how nature and 
the “people’s choice and God’s anoint- 
ing all ‘crowned king ‘Saulv. As “his 
song proceeded the minstrel’s heart 
had grown warm; so that when the 
last word had to be sounded, and 
David cried, “Saul !”’—it seemed to 
be the trump of the Lord. “ Saul was 


struck by his name,” says the poet. 
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And suddenly, as the piled-up avalanche 
is s let loose and rushes down the mountain-_ 


side, leaving the mountain black and bare, . 


yet capable of verdure by-and-by, so all 
the blackness rolled away from the soul 
of Saul. 

Death was past, but life was not yet 
come. His hand pressed his brow, then 
fell: then arm folded arm across his 
breast. Thushestood. But what should 


the minstrel sing now? How keep Saul 


free? How hinder him _ from falling - 


back ie _How lift him and keep him out 


and sang. “But ’twas Thou O God, 
who didst give him the song.” He sang 
of the progress of life, of the difficult but 
sure ascent which points to the triumph 
that is coming in the fullness of the days. 
He sang the glorious Gospel, and declared 
that by the mercy of God a man’s past 
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might be past for ever. That the best 
may yet be coming. Is Saul dead? So 
be it: “in the depth of the vale make 
his tomb.” Let a new Saul arise from 
the grave of the old ! 

As he sang, making the offer of a new 
beginning to the man, the look of care 
passed from the face of the king. A great 
gentleness came over him; something 
hard had melted. He drew the young 
lad towards him and set him between his 
knees. There he sat, stroking David’s 
yellow hair. And, oh, how David loved 
him then! How he yearned to fill Saul’s 
life with love, and with the power to be 
great for ever. 


“* Could I help thee, my father, inventing a bliss, 

} I would add to that life of the past, both the future 
and this, 

| I would give thee new life altogether, as good, ages 

} hence, 

e As this moment—had love but the warrant, love’s 


heart to dispense.” 
i 
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“Then the truth came upon me,” 
says David. And this was what he saw. 


As a man, I I have a certain faculty for | 


knowle ledge. _ But how poor and weak 
compared with the divine wisdom which 
appears in this orderly universe! I have 
forethought ; but how weak it is beside 
the infinite care of God! Every faculty 

which I have I find in _God—in ate 
infinite degree. ~ Just now, as I played 
before Saul, to deliver him from his 


frenzy, as I looked upon his weakness 


and loneliness, I loved him. But_if I —_. 


loved him, will not God love him more ? 
How God “must. love him—to judge 
from my_love? Or, is it to be supposed 
that God has given me faculties of which 
He himself is void? If in ninety-nine 
things God manifests powers which I 
possess, the only difference being that 
He has them in infinite degree, why should 


it be supposed that in the hundredth 
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thing it should be otherwise ? If ninety- 
nine doors open, why should the 
hundredth appal? If God goes 
beyond me in the least things, will 
He fall behind me in the greatest? 
Here in this matter of loving, loving 
the weak, the broken in spirit, shall 
the creature surpass the Creator? 
Would I do all for this man, and will 
God do nothing? Would I suffer to 
lift this man from the dust, and will not 
God? Then, 


“The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Within His worlds.” 


Can God be less loving thanI ? Nay ! 
*Tis Thou God that givest, ’tis I that 
receive. The love that I feel is already 
in Thee before it could be in me. What 
is it that stops my despair as I think of 
my own helplessness to remove Saul’s 
misery or the world’s misery? It is 
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this ; that what I would do, God has 
done, or will do. He surely, 


** Would never need that I, in turn, 
Should point Him out defect unheeded, 
And show that God had yet to learn 
What the meanest human creature needed.” 


That cannot be: shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ? 


“* Would I suffer for one that I love? So wouldst 

Thou, so wilt Thou. 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, utter- 
most crown— 

And Thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor 
down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no 
breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that Salvation joins issue 
with Death ! 

As Thy love is discovered Almighty, almighty be 
proved 

The Power that exists with and for it of being beloved ! 

He who did most, shall bear most ; the strongest shall 
stand the most weak ! 

’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! My 
flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it 
shall be 
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A Face like my face that receives thee ; a man like 
to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever; a Hand 
like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to Thee! 
See the Christ stand !” 


There his mind came to rest, there, 
in the love of God. As he made this 
great thought clear to himself, dwelling 
upon it—of God, out of the stress of His 


love, giving Himself eternally to man, 


all nature, he tells us, took on a new 
meaning and from that | moment bore 
herself — differently | towards him. The 
hills, grey with early morn, the beasts 
of the field, the birds, the running 
streams, all murmured to his spirit, “‘ Even 


so, it is so.” 


“Take all in a word ; the truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed : 
Though He is so bright and we so dim, 

We are made in His image to witness Him.” 


* * * * 
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“The very God! Think Abib, dost thou think 
So the All-Wise were the All-loving, too. 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ; 
Face, My Hands fashioned, see it in myself, 
Thou hast no power, nor mayest conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me, Who have died for thee.’ ”” 
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